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against forming too clear an image of God's justice,
or His wrath, or indeed any phase of His personality,
for in so doing we are forced into a spiritual attitude
which is strained and unnatural. And by no means
should we, mere screen or veil though it is, neglect
this world, for at the very least it affords an arena
in which the whole of man's faculties may receive
harmonious development. Finally the aristocratic
tendencies of the humanist are conspicuous. The
great majority of mankind are regarded as having
very little moral significance, either for good or for
bad. According to the plain implications of the
argument, they merely form a background against
which the extraordinary man may test and develop
his virtue. For it is in him alone that virtue can
enjoy that varied and harmonious development
which Bagehot considers significant.
Several of the leading ideas in the essay are of
course not very new or startling. Medieval theo-
logians have sufficiently insisted that the world is
a snare and a deception. They have told us that
we must not presume to great knowledge. But
the really striking feature of the essay is the great
cleverness and ingenuity with which nearly every-
thing is explained by a single principle: that
ignorance makes man a sound moralist. The
paradox becomes strangely convincing. Never was
obscurantism so clear, nor metaphysics so solid
and substantial. " The Ignorance of Man"
reads like the account not so much of a religious
creed or an abstract philosophy, as a scientific
hypothesis, the kind of theory which a brilliant
scientist might form and leave for the patient
verification of after ages. In a hard, rationalistic